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ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION IN THE 
COLONIES. 


REPORT OF A SUB-COMMITTEE ON THE EDUCATION AND 
WELFARE OF WOMEN AND GIRLS IN AFRICA. 


Summary. 


In this report we have adopted a broad conception of education, using the 
term to cover all organised efforts to influence the lives of women and girls 
of which scholastic institutions are only one kind. With this conception 
in mind we have reviewed what was being done at the beginning of the war 
and have stated that, despite the untiring work of voluntary bodies and the 
increasing interest and help of Governments, we are only at the beginning of 
the task of providing education for women and girls in Africa, 


‘We have suggested some reasons for this lag; lack of money, the state of 
public opinion in Africa and at home, the shortage of European women in 
Africa and of trained African women, and the complexity of the problems 
involved in the education of African women and girls. We give some examples 
‘of these complexities and point out that for many years they have been 
anxiously considered by those concerned with the effects of education on 
African society. 

We emphasise the social and economic importance of women in African 
society and suggest that they may be regarded as its stabilising element. 
It is therefore essential, in the first place, to make up the lag in their education 
and, in the second, to do everything possible to ensure that their education 
is of the kind to confer the maximum benefit on them and on their society. 


Some of the causes of the lag are being removed; some remain to be 
overcome. 


We make the following recommendations to help forward the development 
of women’s and girls’ education in Africa :— 

1. More moriey must be spent. Women’s and girls’ education should 
receive its full share of grants from United Kingdom funds under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act, 1940. 

2. An investigation should be made by specially selected women from 
England and Africa, in the first place in certain selected territories. 
Their visit should focus attention on the common problems and should 
stimulate study of the methods by which these po are being solved 
and of the effects of education as far as it has gone, Such an enquiry, 
or series of enquiries, is necessary for the guidance of future policy. 

3. The increase in the education of girls in schools should be stimulated 
by the education of the adult population and of women in particular. 
Literacy, barely established in school, could only with great difficulty 
be retained in an illiterate community. Education in domestic matters 
and in the upbringing of children and the health of the family cannot 
be completed during school days, and the effects of such education are 
dependent on the understanding and response of the adult community. 

4. If the development suggested is to take place, more European women 
will be rieeded both in Departments of Education and in branches of other 
Departments concerned with education in the broad sense in which we 
have used the term. We make some suggestions for the training of these 
‘women. 
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5, More Aftican women teachers, nurses, midwives, and health visitors 
are essential, especially teachers of all kinds. We make some suggestions 
as to how these might be more quickly obtained and retained longer in 
the service. We think there is a place for illiterate women skilled in 
crafts. We regard it as essential that should be made for training 
African girls and women who can fill higher posts and take a leading part 
in the direction of the education of their fellows and in the fashioning of 
future African life, We indicate some ways of making this provision. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Terms of Reference. 

1. We were appointed as a sub-committee of the Advisory Committee on 
Education in the Colonies in September, 1939, with the following terms of 
referen: 

“ To report on the means of accelerating social [roses in the Colonial 
Empire by increased education of women and girls and by welfare work 
among them.” 

2, There is a mass of material relating to the education and welfare of women 
in the Colonial — Many of the official documents result from considera- 
tion by Colonial Governments of Dr. y Blacklock’s paper on “‘ Certain 
Aspects of the Welfare of Women and Children in the Colonies.” We have 
also had the benefit of memoranda by persons with intimate first-hand know- 
ledge and experience. Some of us were also able to attend two discussions 
organised by the International Missionary Council at which many missionaries 
and others were present. We have at all stages done our best to take account 
of the admirable work which is already being done amongst women and girls 
in the Colonial Empire. 

The variety and scope of the problems presented by the education of women 
and girls in the Colonial Empire are such that we have found it necessary to 
limit beg to the African dependencies, but we hope that it may also be of 
interest significance to education authorities elsewhere. 


Broad Conception of Education. 

3. For the purposes of this report we have adopted a broad conception 
cf education, “We tse the Manu to cover all crgenteal eects 40 temerers 
the lives of women and girls, of which education given in scholastic institutions 
is only one kind. 

4. The indigenous education of Africans is education in and by the communi 
This education is given through participation in community tasks, responsi 
bilities and rituals, or which definite preparation s given and in which initiation 
and other ceremonies of various kinds have their place. It is obviously wise 
to utilise this community spirit and method in education both because by so 
doing we should be developing what has shown itself to be of value to African 
society, and because we might thus avert from Africa the disadvantages of an 
education system planned too closely within the limits of scholastic institutions, 
asstate of things which recent movements in education in England and elsewhere 
are designed to remedy. 


Reasons for the present Report. 

5. It may be asked why there should be need for special study of education 
of women and girls, since the ultimate objectives and basic principles of 
education are the same for both sexes, and the material provision made for 
the education of the one sex has much in common with that made for the 
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other. For although female education has special aspects (e.g., in the inclusion 
of domestic subjects), the differences between boys’ and girls education might 
not appear at first sight to warrant separate treatment. 
6. A special study of female education at the present time is urgently 
because, for a variety of reasons, the education of women and girls 
in the Colonial Empire has lagged behind that of men and boys, and it is 
essential for social progress that this lag should be made up. The causes of 
the lag must be fully understood and any necessary action taken to remove 
t P 


CHAPTER I, 


THE PRESENT POSITION IN AFRICA. 


General. 

7. It is difficult to. give any clear picture of the education being given 
to women and girls in Africa in the broad sense of the word whic 
have adopted. ‘Inevitably the picture given in the following chapter is 
for the most part a picture of education given in schools, since the information 
regarding the other educational influences does not lend itself to a brief 
summary. The description refers to conditions at the outbreak of war. 

8. Account must be taken of the traditional education which African 
children receive as a matter of course in their homes and villages. This 
instruction varies from tribe to tribe and is not organised or academic in any 
sense. Girls learn from an carly age to assist in domestic duties, to care for 
younger children, and to help their parents in the home and in agricultural 
work. But they’ acquire their skill in these arts by a slow and continuous 
process of watching their elders and sharing in the joint work, There is little 
or no formal instruction. The children are part of a team, taking on more and 
more work as they become physically able. Girls are also instructed in their 
duties as members of a tribe, and particularly as future mothers of its children, 
often by means of a series of rites culminating in initiation ceremonies. They 
also acquire very gradually a knowledge of the native medicines used in the 
treatment of the sick—some of them of therapeutic value and others useless 
or even harmful charms. This education is imparted slowly accor 
‘the traditional methods and there are sometimes domestic tasks which are 
not handed over to the girl until she has been married some years or had one 
or two children. 

9. School educational conditions in the coastal areas of West Africa differ 
widely from those in East Africa. In the West coastal areas the education 
of Africans by Europeans began over a hundred years ago and until recently 
was closely modelled on the education given in England. In the hinter! 
of West Africa, as in the East African territories, education generally is at a 
comparatively early stage of development. The great majority of primary 
schools in East Africa and many in West Africa are run by religious bodies 
and the school education of women and girls is almost entirely in their hands. 
The Missions also do a great deal of out-of-school education of many kinds, 
“Mission education in schools is subsidised by the Government but a great part 
of the cost falls on the religious bodies themselves, and it is only rarcly that their 
out-of-school activities receive any assistance from Governments. 


Primary Education. 

10. For a variety of reasons the figures available for statistics of school 
administration in Tropical Africa are not reliable. It is impossible, for instance, 
to show the proportion of girls or boys attending school becanse, apart from 
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possible inaccuracies of census figures of total populations, the school attendance 

from different dependencies are not strictly comparable. Moreover, 
information as to the number of children attending school for any one year is 
in itself no guide to the number of girls or boys who receive education during 
some part of their childhood, since relatively few of those who go to school 
attend for more, than a few years. 

a general position is, however, clear enough. In almost every 
teribory the number of children of school age who receive any form of education 
during their childhood is small. Nyasaland is the most conspicuous exception, 
thanks almost entirely to the work of the Missionary Societies, though in certain 
areas of other territories, e.g., some of the towns on the West Coast, the 
percentage of children attending school is also high. 

12, With the exception of the South African High Commission territories 
(where the boys are occupied from an early age in herding cattle) the number 
of girls attending school appears to be as a rule not more than half the number 
of boys, and the great. majority of them are at schools of sub-primary grade. 
Very few indeed are receiving an education beyond the primary stage, and 
large numbers of girls remain at school for only two or three years at the most 
and leave without attaining literacy. Even where the period spent at school 
is longer, many of the girls attend irregularly, so that their education can have 
little or no lasting value. The number of those relapsing into illiteracy must 
therefore be high. The majority of girls attend the same schools as boys and 
receive substantially the same education. 


Girls’ Boarding Schools. 


. On many Mission stations there are girls’ boarding schools where primary 
and occasionally post-pelmary education is elven and where character training 
and the formation of good habits are among the main objects of their education. 
There is evidence to show that very often parents who are averse to their 
daughters attending the village school are willing to send them to these boarding 
schools provided a European woman is at the head. 

14. Another form of girls’ boarding school, found in Northern Rhodesia, 
in that attached 0 a cantral’ village echool.” ‘The. children attend weekly, 
bringing with them sufficient food to last until they return to their homes 
at the week-end, and are billeted with relatives and families in the village. 
The tribal authorities are held responsible for the safety and welfare of the girls. 
The experiment is said to be successful and is now being introduced in the 
Union of South Africa. 


Post-Primary Education. 


.. The Report of the Commission on Higher Education in East Africa in 
19 aplstgon Cai the proves for post-primary education in East African 
territories, especially for women-and girls; is extremely limited. Apart from. 
a few schools in Uganda and Kenya, girls cannot obtain post-primary education 


in any of the East African territories and even the number of schools giving. 


the full primary course is small, 

16. The position in West Africa is slightly better. The numbers of girls 
receiving post-primary education in Gambia and Sierra Leone approximate 
more ot less to those of boys... In Sierra Leone there are four girls’ secondary 
schools; in Nigeria three, one of which is a Government school. Th the 
Gold Coast, in addition to Mission schools, girls can obtain post-primary 


* Colonial No, 142, H.M. Stationery Office, 1937, 28. 6d. net. 
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education at Achimota College. In the Achimota Upper Primary School 
(Standards IV to VII) there were in 1939, 79 boys and 66 girls. In the 
ae Department, which offers a full course reaching to the School 
Certificate there were 158 boys and 36 girls.* 

17. The classification of .girls' schools into primary and_post-primary 
standards is in petit is line , Since we understand that the number 
of Mission schools which take girls beyond the primary stage is increasing and 
a number of them will soon be able to be classed as secondary schools. 


Girls’ Organisations. 

18. The Girl Guide movement has been introduced into most of the 
territoriest. The numbers of the rolls from 1,124 in the Gold Coast, 
with Nigeria, Kenya, and Uganda not far behind, to r50 in Tanganyika. One 
of the difficulties in extending the movement appears to be the lack of leaders, 
both African and European. There are also various organisations run on 
similar lines, but not affiliated to the Girl Guide Association, for which no 
figures are available. In some territories Junior Red Cross Links do valuable 
work. 


Special Education of Adolescents. 


19. In one or two territories Missions condnct special schools, known under 
various titles, for adolescent girls who may or may not have received previous 
education. Only a few of these schools exist and there is at present no general 
adoption of the idea, 

20. These schools play an important role in the education of older girls 
in some parts of Nigeria. The simplest form of school is that to which young 
men send their betrothed wives for a period of training in preparation for 
marriage. Sometimes the girls stay only three months, sometimes six months ; 
others stay on for a year or two years. In some districts the girls attend for a 
few weeks only and then have to return to their farms ; when they can leave 
their farms again they come back for a few more weeks of training. In some 
schools more advanced girls are sent by their fathers for two or three years. 
Girls who complete a two years’ course satisfactorily are given a Government 
“ certificate of merit.’ 

2r. Girls attending marriage training schools in Nigeria are sometimes 
illiterate; the course includes reading and writing in the vernacular, very 
simple arithmetic, domestic subjects, and religious instruction. There are 
schools for semi-literate girls ; other schools take girls at all stages of literacy 
and group them according to attainment. 

22. The purpose of these schools is in all cases the sume—to fit the girls 
for marriage and motherhood. The type of training given is suited to the pupils" 

syllabuses are simple and directly related to everyday if 

Literary work is in most cases made subservient to practical work. Buildi 
are simple and as much as possible like the homes which the girls wil eventually. 
cccupy. Wherever possible, native handicrafts are included as well as 

york and also physical training, generally by means of native gaines. 

23. One interesting and successful Nigerian experiment which has been 
organised by the Principal of the Church Missionary Society Girls’ Centre, 
Akure, may be mentioned. During the vacation, teachers and pupils visit 
backward areas, taking all the necessary apparatus with them. Empty 

To wi be 5 WO 
Fe ype en Maer hose ding the teacher training course, the first ¢ O years 
t In some territories companies have been formed under the title of ‘Wayfarers which 
are sometimes but not always affiliated to the Girl Guide Association. 
27129 Aa 
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school buildings are borrowed for the vacation and illiterate girls are gathered 
i i ing villages for a three-week course. bring their 
sleeping-mats and cooking pots with them. Simple lessons and demonstrations 
are given in hygiene and infant welfare, and practical work in 5 
and needlework, At a recent course, twenty-three girls attended from fifteen 
villages and showed great interest throughout, 

24. In certain areas in Southern Tanganyika a special form of marriage 
training school is being developed by Missionary Societies to adapt and ulti- 
mately to replace the indigenous methods of preparation for marriage*. In 
each case a carefully planned and determined attempt has been made to develop 
‘out of the old system one more compatible with a higher standard of ethics and 
general culture, There is often a short course which is attended both by the 
‘educated girl and by the uneducated. Girls attending the course who were 
previously at school are encouraged to continue their school education at the 
termination of the course. The teachers often keep in touch with girls who 
return to their homes up to, and after, the time of their marriage, and thus 
find opportunities for giving all kinds of practical instruction. Similar attempts 
in one or two other parts of Africa have not been successful. 


‘Training for Public Service. 


25. The great stumbling block in the development of training of women in 
Africa, whether as medical workers or as teachers, is the difficulty of obtaining 
girls with a suitable background of general ediication. In most territories 
the normal practice is to take girls who have had about four to six years of 
school education and to give them two to three years of specialised training. 
A great part of the training course is usually taken up with general education. 
This applies equally to nurses, midwives, and health workers, and to teachers. 
Even with this low standard of education on entry there is nearly always 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient recruits. 

26. Another obstacle is that parents are often reluctant to allow their 
daughters to leave home to undergo training unless they can be assured that 
the girls will be given living accommodation where they will be properly 
cared for and supervised. It is sometimes considered degrading for women 
to tend the sick ; while in some areas, particularly in Moslem communities, 
unmarried women are not allowed to act as midwives. 


Medical Work. 
(a) Women Doctors. 


27. While, so far as we know, there are at present no African women qualified 
as doctors in Tropical Africa, this position may change in the next few years, 
in both East and West Africa It is hoped that, before long, gils will be 
studying medicine at the Makerere and Yaba Colleges. 


(6) Nurses. 

28. African Governments have made a beginning with the replacement of 
male nurses by local female nurses. It is, however, difficult to estimate the 
number of African women nurses in most territories, since the annual returns 
‘often do not distinguish between the sexes, 


* See a description of a school then being run by the Berlin Lutheran Mission in 
“" Africa,"" 1939, Vol. XII, No. 4, Oxford University Press. Somewhat similar 
are also'run by the Universities Mission to Centeal Atsica, 
t The Government of Zanzibar has been considering 
University for training. 
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ap. In West Africa the ratio of trained male nurses to female nurses is 

[probably about 4 tor. In the Gold Coast some 130 women nurse are employed, 

are a considerable number employed in Uganda, training being carried 

‘out at Mulago Hospital and at the two Mission Hospitals at Kampala. In 

Kenya it was not found possible to arrange for systematic training of women 

as murses until 1938. There are, however, some 200 women employed in 

tt hospitals on routine duties, e,g., dressers, In Tanganyika plans 

for future development of training facilities depend on the provision of residential 

quarters for the probationers in training. Nyasaland have recently established 

a training at Zomba. In Zanzibar some 25 girls were in training in 
1939. 

30. Apart from the Governments, the Missions train a number of women 
as nurses and midwives, chiefly for work in connection with the Mission. Where 
a Government is able to employ mission-trained riurses a grant is paid to the 
Mission as a contribution to the cost of training. 

31. The period of training for a nurse is normally three years, and in the 
case of Government Schemes is carried out in the hospitals at Headquarters 
under the supervision of a European sister tutor. In a few territories hostels 
are provided. Missions also train their nurses in the hospitals and invariably 
provide hostels. 

32. In West Africa and Uganda, while much remains to be done, remarkable 
progress has been made in the last twenty years. Previous to tha there were 

few African assistants in hospitals and they were often quite untrained. 


(c) Mipwrves. 

33. In most African territories there is a Midwives Ordinance which operates 
within certain areas and provides for the registration and training of midwives. 
The length of training varies from six months to three years and there are 
usually two grades of midwives employed. In Nigeria, for example, the 
training of Grade I midwives extends over a period of two and a half years and 
includes a minimum of six months’ training in general nursing. Grade II 
midwives are trained for six months and then work under supervision. The 
Grade II class are often women without any education who, previous to 
Government training, were village midwives. In Northern Rhodesia 
in the training of women as midwives is dependent on using the older or married 
women. From the point of view of avoiding wastage there appears to be 
great advantage in utilising the older married women, even though illiterate, 
as midwives. This has been the experience in the Sudan where, out of some 
320 older women who have been given a brief Government training, there are 
About 250 still in service. 

34. Apart from these two classes ‘of midwife, there is sometimes a third class 
consisting of women who have been fully trained as nurses and have then 
qualified for midwifery work. 

35. Exact and comparable figures of African women trained by Governments 
‘or Missions as midwives are not available but the numbers are small. There were 


in 1939, for example, something like 4o Grade I Government-trained midwives 

in the Gold Coast, 45 in Nigeria, and 65 in Uganda. 
36. In one or two territories an attempt is being made to develop midwifery 
ised. midwives 


work in rural areas by employing both salaried and subsidised midwives. 
These midwives, in addition to midwifery, receive a course of instruction in 
general nursing, welfare work, and the hygiene of the home. Salaried mid- 
wives are first sent in to rural areas in order to educate the local inhabitants to 
appreciate modem scientific methods, | They should thus pave the way for 
subsidised midwives to set up a permanent practice afterwards. 
27129 A3 
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(@) Heatre Visrtors. 


37. European nurses with health visitor certificates are employed in the 
training of African women for this work, but in many territories the task 
has not yet been attempted. So far as can be ascertained there are 7 trained 
African women health visitors in the Gold Coast, ro in Nigeria, 3 in Sierra 
Leone, 1 in Zanzibar, and none elsewhere, The Gold Coast authorities are now 
taking active steps to accelerate the training of local nurses as health visitors, 
since it is realised that the future satisfactory dev t of health work 
for the benefit of mother and child depends on their to recruit a cadre 
of well-educated and qualified health visitors. The educative influence of 
health visitors and midwives can be very great. 


Women Teachers. 


38. Except in the Gold Coast, where facilities are provided at Achimota, 
the training of African women as teachers is almost entirely carried out by 
the Missions. The numbers of training centres are fewer than those for men, 
and the length of the course is nearly always shorter than that for male teachers. 
It ranges from one to three years except at Achimota, where a four-year course 
is given. In Tanganyika, the pupil-teacher system is in general use and the 
practice is that probationers teach under supervision during school sessions and 
receive instruction outside school hours, In many territories instruction is given 
in teacher training classes at girls’ boarding schools. 


39.. No very up-to-date figures are available of the number of women teachers, 
but the following table gives the proportion of men to women teachers in 
various territories according to figures given in the last pre-war Annual Education 
Reports. While too much reliance should not be placed on these figures they 
give some idea of the disparity in numbers between men and women teachers* 


Gold Coast... oboe Bachar Re 5 
Tanganyika 1, MELD PS. 
Nyasaland. 2 ln Le os Ries 
Northern Rhodesia | fone apart, agtcatoat 
Nigeria... : A opal ene? 
Uganda. i nT ee 73 
Bechuanaland Salyer seas SNE ie | 
The proportion of teachers who are in any way trained varies considerably. 
It is frequently very small. 


40. Instruction in domestic subjects, handicrafts, and child welfare, is now 
generally part of the courses for women. 


41. One of the difficulties in obtaining an adequate number of women teachers 
is that married women are not normally free to teach in their early married life 
and the idea of women remaining unmarried and adopting a profession is still 
strange to African society, though there are some 600 African Roman Catholic 
Sisters in East Africa alone. It is therefore exceptional for an African woman 
teacher to continue in her profession for more than a few years and this state 
of affairs is likely to continue. As a result, about 20 per cent. of women teachers 
have to be replaced annually. 


42. In many territories illiterate women are employed as helpers to teach 
indigenous arts and local customs and to assist in maintaining discipline. 





* The figures for different territories are not strictly comparable as in some cases they 
include and in others exclode teachers In wambsted scbcale 





Adult Education. 

43. Very little adult education among women is being organised by Govern- 
ments except through the work of infant welfare Cimkias aad health visitors 
and paganda on health and agricultural matters, The efforts 
of Education its are as yet on a very small scale. 

44. The Jeanes schools in Nyasaland, Northen Rhodesia, and Kenya 
make special provision for the education of teachers’ wives and these women 
carry out a certain amount of adult instruction in the villages. 

45. Reading circles as a means of educating adults have been tried in one 
‘or two places with considerable success, 

46. Most Mission stations carry on some work for adult women, Even 
where the ability to read the Bible is not a n qualification for baptism, 
the missionary’s wife or other women workers (African or European) give 
part of their time to teaching the married women some rudiments of hygiene, 
with sewing or knitting. The missionaries themselves would hardly dignify 
these efforts with the name of education, but as preliminary steps they are 
not to be despised and may open the way for the schooling of the next 
generation. In addition to this very widespread and informal teaching, more 
thorough and carefully thought out plans for community education have 
been carried out by various Missions, and parents have learned much of value 
through parents’ committees in connection with certain schools. 

47. In Southern Nigeria the Methodist Missionary Society organises once a 
quarter a residential course for adult women who are allowed to bring one 
baby with them. The course lasts for four weeks and the subjects taught 
include reading and writing, housecraft, and infant welfare. During the two 
intervening months the teachers travel round the villages and keep in touch 
with the women who have attended the course, and also teach those who are 
not able to attend. This scheme is highly successful and an extra stimulus 
is given by the Government certificate granted to those women who complete 
the course satisfactorily. 

48. One Mission in Southern Nigeria holds weekly schools all over its area 
at central points to which women come from all the surrounding villages. 
The subjects taught are reading, writing, and oral arithmetic, singing, first-aid, 
and mothercraft, along with le study. In another Mission, mothercraft 
schools lasting from a week to ten days are held, where practical instruction 
is given to the women. 

49. In the South African High Commission territories women's organisations, 
resembling women’s institutes, are spreading, following the pattern of those 
started in the Union of South Africa. The initiative in this case is yurely 
African. In some cases, if not in all, these women’s clubs are linked. with 
South African organisations. Women who have been in the South go home 
to the High Commission territories and start them. 

50. A woman missionary in Kenya has developed a scheme of education 
which now reaches some 2,000 women. For some years she has been sending 
a monthly letter to leaders of groups in various villates setting subjects 
for teaching and discussion, Each centre has to send back answers and 
papers to her at regular intervals. This is being done in two languages. 

51. On the Northern Rhodesian copperbelt, Missions of all denominations 
have joined forces to meet the special need of the area, where the women have 
leisure which they have never known before. “ Women’s Institutes” are 
being established with great success despite the obvious difficulties in teaching 
women from different tribes with no common tongue, many of whom are 
illiterate. 
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52. Apart from the Missions, the Red Cross Society and similar organisations 
are in some territories educating adults of both sexes in matters of health and 
hygiene, In some instances informal teaching of Alrican women i being 
cen by wives of Government officials. It may also be said that every 
European, whether consciously or unconsciously, for good or for bad, is an 

educator. 
53. But the fact remains that there is little organised adult education in any 
African territory, with the result that at present only a minute proportion 
of the masses of illiterate people come within the scope of the activities described 


above. 
European Personnel. 

at majority of European women engaged in educational and 
aah oe ceca SAN Wea aa Eee ge Missionary 
Societies. We have been informed that there are over a thousand Roman 
Catholic Mission Sisters working in the territories with which we are concerned. 
It has not been possible to obtain comparable figures for the other Missions 
a as number is considerable. 

The proportion of women missionaries engaged on educational work 
win bayo dad opecial teastar: Gala yathel very tanch tae Sereat Missa. 
In some of the larger Missionary Societies, it may be as high as two-thirds. 
In other cases it is very much smaller. It should, however, be added that 
some of those with no paper qualifications are doing excellent work. All 
those members of Missions engaged on health work have naturally had some 
special training. 

56. Governments give financial assistance towards the educational and 
health work of large numbers of Missionary Societies. But the number of 
women recruited directly by Government from this country for educational 
work among African women at the outbreak of the war was small. The 
numbers were as follows :— 


Gold Coast... ... ss» Inspectors of Schools. 
Kenya Lae x Education Officer. 
Nigeria eens “. 2 Education Officers. 
1 Assistant Education Officer. 
11 Mistresses. 
N. Rhodesia. « .«. I Mistress and Welfare Worker. 
Nyasaland 5 


Sierra Leone ithe te 
Tanganyiko ... ........_- Education Officer. 
3 Headmistresses. 
Uganda vs ae uae E'Inspectr of Schools. 
1 Inspector of Domestic Science. 
Zantibar oe 2 Education Officers. 
Just before the war the Government of Uganda decided to create a post of 
woman Assistant Director of Education, but this has not yet been Fea‘ 
57. On the medical side a larger number of European women are directly 
employed by Governments. There are thirteen Government women medical 
officers, of whom five are working in the Gold Coast, two in Nigeria, two in 
Kenya’ (one in municipal employment), two in Zanzibar, one in Northern 
Rhodesia and one in Tanganyika. These women doctors are either employed 
in treating women and children in hospitals and dispensaries or on maternity 
and welfare work ; chiefly the latter, but sometimes both. 
58. About 300 European women nurses are employed by Governments, 
of'whom a considerable number are working in hospitals for Europeats, 
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CHAPTER II. 
MAIN CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Education of Women and Girls lags behind. 

59. One conclusion stands out clearly enough from this brief review. Despite 
all that has already been done we are only at the beginning of the great task 
of providing education for women and girls in Africa. What has been done has 
been due very largely to the energy and determination of voluntary organisa- 
tions, and ly to the inspiration and courage of pioneers, bothin the 
Mission and Government service. If the general quality of the education of 
African girls and women were equal to the best that is being done under the 
direction of these pioneers there would be no need for this report, and it should 
be made clear from the beginning that anything that is said in criticism of 
bese ie provision for women and girls as a whole in no way detracts from our 

and admiration of the work already done. But only to describe 

Conditions in the few oases of the educational field would be to give a false 

picture of tha of that field as a whole. The general conditions are out of all proportion 

the few enlightened places, and it is to the low state of these 

conditions that we wish to draw attention. Further advance and 

velopment must of necessity depend on the example and leadership of those 

few already at work in the field. They have worked for many years under 

difficult conditions and with very little support. It is hoped that one of the 

effects of this report and especially of the enquiry that is suggested in paragraph 
83, will be to call attention to their work. 


Reasons for the Lag. 

60. It is not difficult to account for the lag in female education. Though 
‘women received their share of the old tribal education there was, in some parts 
of Africa, and to a certain extent still is, a prejudice against the new western 
education. This is particularly so in Moslem parts, 

6x. Even where there was no actual prejudice against female education, 
there was for many years no demand from Africans for the new school education 
for women. The motives which sent boys to school were quite different from 
those underlying the old tribal education, Boys attended school chiefly to 
obtain employment in Government service or in business. Women were not 
employed in clerical work ; therefore there was little or no demand for theit 
education in schools. 

62, Governments were little interested in any form of education, The 
Missions certainly had a different view of the objects of education from the 
Africans themselves, but they were influenced by the prevailing notions in 
England, where the educational equality of women with men has found general 
acceptance only in comparatively recent years. 

63. Another factor that must have affected the situation was the small 
number of European women who were able to participate in African affairs in 
early days. 

Education of Women and Girls now desired. 

64. In these circumstances it is not surprising that girls’ education in schools 
should have lagged behind that of boys, but conditions are now changing. 
Where prejudice still exists, there are signs that it is breaking down. ‘One 
tunities of od ecuployment for gitls arc increasing aad there is a growing appreciae 

objects of education. Moreover, there is an expressed desire 
to beeer in the life which the white man’s and woman's example, — 
work, and invention have brought to their country. Many young A\ 
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women are becoming aware that they have a part to play in fashioning the 
development of their society, ig masenstoaaateetes 
African women are demanding education for themselves, while the desire by 
educated men for educated wives makes men demand education for them. 
Further “the lange numbers of women and gels who now live in urban areas, 
in mine compounds, or on the properties of the European employers of thei 
husbands or fathers, divorced from the daily routine of village and tribal life,""* 
is recognised as creating an educational problem calling for special attention. 
In response to the changed attitude of the Africans, Colonial Governments 
now realise the need to press ahead with women's and girls’ education of 


Special importance of Women in African society, and the need 
for making up the Lag in their Education. 

65, The expressed aim of Government educational policy in Africa is the raising 
of the moral and material standards of the people. ‘The fulfilment of this alte 
must depend to a very great extent on the education of women and girls, 
for in most parts of Africa the women have at least as much influence on the 
life of the community as the men. In the old days the men of many ttibes 
were often absent on hunting or fighting expeditions and women were obliged 
to conduct the affairs of the household without them. Today men are often 
away for even longer periods working for wages. Women are the stable and, 
from certain aspects, the central figures in society. The two great tasks of 
rearing the children and maintaining food production fall mainly upon them. 
Tn some areas they own and farm lands and are the traders. In matrilineal 
tribes the children belong to them, and in some tribes a woman, as queen- 
mother or as chief, has great political influence. It is thus clear that the 
education of the women and girls may have an even greater effect for good or 
evil upon society than that of the men and boys. 

66, Moreover the African woman is facing a revolution in her morals, her 
attitude to the other sex, and her ways of living which is quite as great as 
anything that the African man has to face. Most of the ritual by which, 
under the old tribal education, she was instructed in tribal and sex ethics falls 
into disuse under modern conditions. Any education which is planned for 
African girls must take account of these facts and endeavour to provide new 
sanctions for conduct to replace those provided by the dying tribal customs. 

67. The present time is favourable for a real advance in the education of 
women and girls. The desire for such education exists and Governments 
recognise the need to meet it, while the Colonial Development and Welfare Act 
of 1940 foreshadows the possibility of assistance from United Kingdom funds. 
It would seem that though in some regions the further development of boys’ 
education has had to be stspended during the present emergency, considerable 
progress is being and should continue to be made in developing the sorely 
needed education of girls and women, 


First Recommendation : Increased Expenditure. 

68. Lack of money has restricted the development of education in Africa, 
and for the reasons given above the education of girls and women has had 
considerably less than its share of the available funds. 

More money is needed to increase the number of schools, and to develop 
education outside and beyond the schools. Such education should be specially 
designed to meet the needs of women and girls, both for the mass of people and 
for the training of those who will educate their fellows. 


* Hailey, African Survey,” p. 1255. Oxford University Press, 1938, ats. net. 
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Diversity and Complexity of Conditions. 
69, Lack of money, although a primary difficulty, is by no means the only 
‘one, 


Although since 1925, sociological, linguistic, and other researches have 
gone far, the position now is no less complex than it was as described in the 
Memorandum on ‘Education Policy in British Tropical Africa "*. 

“It is obvious that better education of native girls and women in 
Tropical Africa is urgently needed, but it is almost impossible to over- 
state the delicacy and difficulties of the problem. Much has already been 
done, some of it wise, some of it—as we now see—unwise, More should 
be done at once (not least in regard to the teaching of personal and domestic 
hygiene). but only those who are intimately acquainted with the needs 
of each Colony and, while experienced in using the power of education, 
are also aware of the subtlety of its social reactions, can judge what it 
is wise to attempt in each of the different Dependencies, 

We are impressed by the fact that mere generalisations on the subject 
are not and may be misleading. In regard to the education of 
its girls and women, Tropical Africa presents not one problem, but many. 
Differences in breed and in tribal tradition should guide the judgment of 
those who must decide what it is prudent to attempt.” 

We are conscious of these difficulties at every turn, The following problems 
are typical of many others, and are selected only because they have emerged 
repeatedly in our reading and in discussions with those most familiar with 
African conditions. 

(i) Morat anv RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 

70. The importance of moral and religious training was stressed in the 
1925 memorandum and the opinion there expressed has since gained strength. 
It is realised that there must inevitably be strain and difficulty arising from 
the clash between the thoughts and motives springing from indigenous African 
culture and the philosophy of life and rules of behaviour enjoined by the 
ideals and practice of Christianity and of Islam. The accepted policy of 

ing what is best in African culture while at the same time imbuing 

Pagan society with Christian principles and morals cannot but give rise to many 
complexities and apparent inconsistencies, which must persist for a long time 
to come. 

71. But such difficulties have never been held to be any ground for relin- 
quishing or weakening in our ideals or our policy. Their presence only empha- 
sises the vital need for careful and continuous observation and investigations, 
for objective criticism of what is being done in order that difficulties may be 
foreseen, strains lessened, and confusion as far as possible averted. 


1 ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

72. Similar problems arise in this matter also. Africans are naturally 
inferested in their environment. They desire to understand and control it 
for their own benefit and have attempted to do so to the best of their knowledge 
and ability. African women have no lack of reasoning powers and have evolved 
practices in all spheres of action which in many ways are beneficial. These 
it is most desirable to keep and support by deeper understanding. But often 
their efforts have been frustrated through incorrect knowledge, through fear, 
or through obstructive tradition. We should aim at giving them through the 
elementary teaching of science a more reliable approach to knowledge and a 


* Cmd. 2374, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925, 2d. net. 
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better understanding of life. This is especially important for girls and women. 
rous rites of child-birth, superstitious treatment of illness, ignorant care 
i , and resort to charms to ward off famine and plague will much 
more easily give way to better practices when the African woman has learnt 
to use and trust, not only new knowledge, but new ways of approaching and 
dealing with both old and new facts. 

73- Briefly, this means that Africans will come to accept a new set of beliefs 
and, in the light of these, ancient beliefs will tend to disappear. But ancient 
beliefs are often sanctioned by native bg et sit hard in traditional practice, 
and form a treasured part of the social heritage. With their disintegration 
must inevitably come at Jeast temporary strain and some mental and moral 
instability. Yet no one could, if he would, prevent the penetration into 
Africa of scientific ideas in some form or other, and it is essential for the health 
and happiness of the people and the development of the natural resources of 
the country that such knowledge as we have of the means of controlling our 
environment should be shared with the Africans. Nothing in our intellectual 
equipment should be withheld from them. ~ 

Again,.as in religious matters, the difficulties in the situation must be faced, 
investigated, and as far as possible controlled. 

74. We therefore advocate that, from the beginning of their education, 
girls as well as boys should become acquainted through observation with the 
ideas of process, growth and change, cause and effect. Also, from the time 
when they are able to understand them, they should undertake and be shown 
simple scientific investigations and experiments. Such training in elementary 
science should contribute to the adjustment between traditional beliefs and 
practices and the new ideas that spring from European contacts in both the 
spiritual and material spheres. 


(iii) Epucatioy 1x Domestic Sunyects. 
5s. Here, too, the best procediire is by no means clear. 

ere is general recognition everywhere that education in all that pertains 

to the making of a good and healthy home—the feeding and care of children, 

the choice and preparation of food, the efficient ordering and_performance of 

all kinds of domestic duties—is of primary importance to all girls and women, 
and should form part of the curriculum of all older girls. 

76. But the best time and best way of presenting this education have not 
yet been generally established. 

There seems to be a tendency in some places to let the conception of girls’ 
education be too much dominated by domestic requirements somewhat 
narrowly interpreted. Child management and domestic welfare, if taught 
too early and too exclusively, may well damage a girl's general education 
upon which the reasonable use of her domestic education must depend. 

77. It is unlikely that any girl can have completed her domestic education 
before she leaves school—especially when she leaves under the age of twelve, 
asmany now do. It is therefore most important that there should be provision 
for the domestic education of older girls and women, in addition to the simple 
training provided during school days. : 


(iv) Tae Lancvace Question. 

78. This is another example of diversity in conditions and of the dangers 
of generalising. The language of instruction affects materially the length 
of time required to reach a given degree of education. But the present practice 
on this vexed question is far from uniform. All generalisations as to the 
Iength of each stage of education must therefore be accompanied by some 
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qualification as to the of instruction. Fewer years, for example, 
will be required for the general education and professional training of nurses, 
midwives, health workers, and elementary school teachers in areas like the 

uganda Province of Uganda, or the greater part of the Northern Provinces of 


- Nigeria, where the mother tongue and language of instruction are usually the 


same, both in the elementary school and in the training centres, than in areas in 
which a second African language or lingua franca has to be learnt as part of the 
preliminary stage of general education and is probably not known at all 
thoroughly by the time the girls enter upon their professional training. Where 

ish becomes the language of instruction. after the first few years of 
schooling, as it does in much of West Africa, candidates for these professional 
courses may require a still longer period of general education. 


(v) Co-gpucarton. 

79. This question has been warmly debated: but in practice it is clear 
that whether there should be co-education or not is only in part determined by 
choice, and we cannot suggest any definite solution. ‘There can be no doubt 
‘of the value of co-education where those in charge are convinced that it is a 
good thing in itself, where the school administration is sound, and where the 
parents regard it as normal, Where co-education does not conform to the 
‘social or educational ideals of the community, or where those in charge mistrust 
it, the serious problems which it involves are not usually satisfactorily solved. 

80. In practice the characteristic difficulties of co-education do not arise 
in the education of younger children. In the education of older children, the 
determining factors, other than those already mentioned, are most likely 
to be administrative, e.g., the number of girls demanding education at the 
various stages, or the number and distribution of school buildings and teachers. 

81. But whatever the administrative conditions are, certain special schools 
must be only for girls, e.g., marriage training schools, training schools for nurses 
and midwives, or schools for children over the age of about 10 in Moslem 
countries, just as certain special schools must be only for boys. 

‘82. Apart from these special cases, the needs of girls can be reconciled with 
co-education if there is provision for the separate teaching of subjects which 
girls normally learn and which boys do not, e.g., domestic subjects, and for 

ite instruction on certain other subjects, e.g., personal hygiene and physi- 
cal training. Care must also be taken that the interests of the girls are not 
subordinated to those of the boys, especially when they are in a minority, 
and that they do not sufier from any feeling of inferiority. The best means of 
achieving this is probably to ensure that there is a proper proportion of women 
on the staffs of mixed schools as well as on the staffs of the Departments of 
Education in the inspecting and administrative branches. 


Second Recommendation : Further Beauly. —_- if 

83. The diversity and complexity of the problems described above and of 
others no less important have contributed almost as much as lack of money to 
the slow development of girls’ education in Africa. 

Our second recommendation is therefore that there should be a further 
enquiry or survey at the earliest possible time. 

84. We suggest that the enquiry should be conducted by two or three women 
with wide educational experience accompanied by a Sociologist. At least 
‘one of the women should have had considerable and varied educational 
experience in Africa. It might be desirable to select a different sociologist 
for each of the principal regions visited. 
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85. The combined experience of the women chosen to make the enquit 
shoitld be as wide as possible. It should cover adult as well as girls’ education, 
Tt should include educational administration and experience of as many of the 
various stages and types of education as possible. The sociologist would 
assist them to evaluate the evidence they would receive. Her principal function 
would be’to assess and synthesise evidence from sociologists working in the 
field, missionaries, Government officials, and others with reference to the cultural 
backgrounds of the people especially women and girls, the relationship between 
that background lucational policy, and the effect of the education upon 
society generally and the women folk in particular. The'correct interpretation 
of such evidence would be an invaluable aid to a proper understanding of the 
problems in hand. 


86. The investigators, should visit in the first place two or three selected 
areas in Africa. 
87. The enquiry should have the following aims 
(1) to make a tentative survey of the educational needs of African 
women and girls and of the effect that education has had upon them up 
to date. The evidence for the survey would be drawn from the accumu- 
lated knowledge and experience of all those engaged in educational and 
social work among women, and in sociological and anthropological study ; 
(2) to invite discussion on the lines of future development and to 
contribute to thesediscussions from the standpoint of educational experience 
elsewhere, ie., to develop some comparative study of educational efforts 
and their effects, 


In each territory visited the investigators would naturally make it their business 
to consult with as many people of experience in their special field of enquiry 
as possible, whether Europeans or Africans, whether Government servants or 
missionaries, whether engaged in social study or in-practical social work. 


88. The work of the investigators will obviously take time. In fact, it is 
hoped that a visit of the kind we have indicated might be only the beginning 
of a continuous study of African education and its effects, We would not there- 
fore for a moment suggest that action on our other recommendations should 
be suspended meanwhile. ‘The need for further expenditure on female education 
in Africa on the lines suggested in this report is so urgent that nothing should be 
allowed to stand in its way. 


‘Three other Principal Recommendations. 


89, Our other main recommendations can most conveniently be discussed 
in the separate chapters which follow. Thesé recommendations are :— 

(1) that the education of girls in schools must be supplemented by the 
education of the women, and that there should be provision in the Depart- 
ment of Education Vote for adult education. 

{2) that more European women should be employed in the appropriate 
branches of Government service. They should be appointed at once to 
responsible posts in the Department of Education and in those parts of 
the Department of Health which come into direct contact with the public. 
We make various recommendations as ‘to training and refresher courses 
both for civil servants and’ missionaries. 

(3) that: the supply of trained African women should be very greatly 
increased as rapidly as possible, This is of paramount importance. 
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CHAPTER III. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ADULT AND COMMUNITY EDUCATION. 
‘The Needs of the general mass of Women and Girls. 


90. In considering what are the needs, realised or unrealised, of the women 
to be educated in Tropical Africa, we may perhaps distinguish between three 
of women. In the first place there is the small but important section of 
‘community, normally themselves daughters of educated parents, who 
want everything that is meant by education in this country. ‘This is a class 
which hardly exists at all in East Africa as yet and is only very small in West 
Africa. Secondly, there is the larger class, still , but gradually increasing, 
‘of those who occupy posts of subordinate type or are training for vocational 
work—as teachers, nurses, midwives, etc. Thirdly, there is the general mass 
‘of women and girls, some of them dwellers in towns, but for the most part 
dwellers in rural communities, We shall have more to say about the first two 
types in the last chapter. In this chapter we are concerned primarily with 
the general mass of women and girls, 
gt. Among the things that women of this last type or their husbands most 
commonly expect education to provide for them are literacy, better health 
(especially a better chance of survival for their children) and generally a higher 
standard in their homes. An additional urge towards education for those 
who come under missionary influence is the desire to understand and know 
more of the Christian religion. As women begin to benefit from education 
they become aware of further needs.. On the cultural side they respond readily 
to any opportunity to develop the traditional arts and crafts and to enjoy 
new aesthetic and intellectual experiences. At the same time, it is important 
that old and trusted controls of conduct should not be unnecessarily destroyed. 


How to meet these Needs. 

92. More schools at the primary and secondary stages are necessary and 
the obstacles to girls’ full participation in the education they offer must be 
removed. But it is also increasingly clear that the school, as at present 
organised, cannot be the sole means of satisfying the educational needs of 
women and girls. In thes first place, the old education, being given very 
slowly over a long period of. years and often not being completed until well 
after the girl was married, was given more by the unconscious framing of 
habit than by definite precepts. Secondly, the system of school education is 
planned for a long course, while girls at present stay at school only for a short 
time. Thirdly, girls start theit education when they are anything from five to 
fifteen years old and the i of. instruction is therefore very difficult 
Further, even while they are nominally enrolled in a school their attendance 
is very irregular and, owing, tgithé absence of “follow-up after they leave 
school, they quickly forget much’of what they have learnt there. The boy 
or girl who has been to school for at most three or four years and then spends 
his or her life in an almost entirely uneducated community, will not for long 
retain the education acquired at school. 


93. Many attempts are now being made to get over these difficulties. Parents 
and local native authorities are being encouraged to take an interest in the 
school, and are being given a say in what is taught in them. Leading women 
of the community, even though themselves illiterate, are being encouraged 
to help in the education of children. Many schools of special types to suit the 
special needs of Airica are being started, as for instance majsiage training 
schools and weekly boarding schools. i 
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94. But, more and more, informed oj in Africa is reaching the conclusion 
that school education is only part of the question of the education of the com- 
munity. The education of the individual in Africa is largely dependent on the 
state of education of the community as a whole. It is unnatural to educate 
the African woman or girl except as a part of her community, If therefore 
the education given is to meet the n of the community, the remedy is 
not to concentrate solely on the school but to pay more attention to community 
education, of which the school is only one part. 


. These ideas received great stimulus from the “Memorandum on the 
Education of African Communities ”* prepared by the Advisory Committee 
in 1935 which first gave general currency to the idea of “community 
education ” -— 

“The great lesson which experience of education in Africa, as well 
as in other countries, is enforcing, is the necessity of relating the education 
of the young to the general advance of the community asa whole. The 
school can fulfil its function only if it is part of a more general pr 
conceived in terms much wider than the work of the school. . .. The 
teaching in school will be effective in proportion as it is supplemented 
by the practical instruction of adults and by reforms in the general habits 
of the community”. 


Special provision for Adult Education. 


96. The 1935 Memorandum while putting forward the idea of “ community 
education "’ limited itself almost entirely to the application of this idea to 
the work of the school. It i it this work must be closely related 
{ the bio of the community, Dat, while it alo emphasised the peed for sdalt 

lucation, it regarded this as belonging onlyin part to the sphere of Departments 
of Education, “Adult education was thought of as requiring the co-operation 
of a number of Departments and as being.the concern primarily of the 
Departments of Agriculture and Health and of the administration. 


97. We do not want in the least to surest that Departments of Education 
should take over work which can obviously be better done by other Departments 
and we hope that the welfare propaganda work of these other Departments 
will be extended. But adult education should be more than better health 
and better agriculture, ‘There is also a wide demand among adults for literacy 
and among literates for simple reading matter within their means—a demand 
which must be met if much of the effort spent on making them literate is 
not to be wasted. The provision of circulating libraries, newspapers, news 
sheets, circulars, periodicals, and so forth is therefore of great importance. 
Reading centres where periodicals and books are available are necessary. 
There seems to be urgent need for special officers under the Departments 
of Education who will concern themselves solely with adult education as a 
whole. They would naturally work very closely with the administration 
and the technical departments. 


98. It is not within our terms of reference to go fully into this matter but 
we hope that at least all the major African Governments will make isi 
for the ch eer gee ‘of one or more such officers as soon as recruitment is 
less difficult, for there can be no doubt that they could do most valuable 
work among women. Indeed, particularly in present circumstances, there 
would be strong arguments for appointing women to some of these posts. 


* Colonial No. 103, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935, 6d. net. 
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Missions already do much adult education, but apart from some infant 
work it does not usually receive Government assistance. It should, 
we consider, like their work in school education, be eligible for Government 
grants. ; 
x00. In England increasing use is being made of short courses for young 
adults. For instance, instead of sending boys who are going to be farmers 
to Se schools for a relatively long period, the has been 
to to young farmers who have had some years’ practical experience 
short courses of a month or so in some specified subject such as poultry keeping 
‘or agricultural We have mentioned in Chapter II one or two 
Nigerian experiments courses for women and we suggest that much 
‘More use might be made by African Governments of this method of education. 


Need-for focussing all Educational Activities. 
x01. The realisation of the two facts that the school needs supplementii 

by activities among adults and that education should not divorce the individual 
from the community of which he is a member has in some countries brought 
to the front the idea of establishing “ community centres” to be the focus 
in each district of all the common activities of educational value. In addition 
to the cd oh schools, such centres might include clinic and welfare centre, 
nursery |, agricultural organisations (e.g., co-operative societies), clubs 
and classes of pla Sagess) for acoleacents and adults both men and women, 
circulating library, community radio set and so forth. They might or might 
not have grown up around the local church, These centres have, for the most 
te ‘been advocated in highly individualist countries in order to stimulate a 
lagging community sense. Milk, 42 poe gaits of Africa, a strong com- 
i i would naturally not take an entirely similar form. 
‘to local needs or customs, and would be as far 
a genuine development of the ised community life already 
in the place. On the capacity of such centres to express and 
to the life of society around ‘would depend their vitality and their 
102. This matter does not Henge fe orld welfare bee but it is 
bviously of great importance for their education and should be one of the 

ideas discussed by the investigators we have described earlier. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


NEED FOR MORE EUROPEAN WOMEN. 
European Staff. 

103. We consider it important that women should occupy an adequate 
proportion of the posts for Européans in Departments of Education and in 
those branches of Departments of Health that are concerned in public education 
in the broad sense in which we have defined the term. They should as a 
«general rule not be concerned solely with female education, for such segregation 
would have unfortunate implications. In the Department of Education there 
should be wonten officials on the inspecting, administrative, and teaching 
staffs. In particular we recommend that women should be appointed as soon 
as possible to senior posts in the Department. In the large Departments 
there should be at least one woman official of approximately the status of 
Assistant Director of Education. 


104. There has in the been some difficulty in obtaining suitable women 
for education posts in Government service in the Colonial Empire. As this 
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is a matter which applies not only to Africa we hope to arrange for the 
Preparation of a separate memorandum with regard to ways and means of 
improving the field of recruitment and the method of training recruits when 
obtained: 


105. It is important that European women sent out to Africa to work in 
the Departments of Education or Health as Government officials or missionaries 
should be adequately trained for their task. The training should include, in 
addition to the ptinciples and practice of teaching, instruction in such subjects 
as tropical hygiene, nutrition, and the elements of social anthropology. - For 
this purpose much ‘more use might be made of the Institute of Education of 
the University of London and of the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine. “We recommend, in addition, that arrangements should be made 
for women employed by the Government and Missions in educational work, 
including health education, in Africa to attend refresher courses at regular 
intervals, in order that they may keep abreast of educational developments 
in this country and in other parts of the Colonial Empire, 


106. In order to make these proposals practicable, it will be necessary to 
work out a detailed scheme in conjunction with the Institute of Education, 
and assistance will have to be given to the Missions to enable them to take 
advantage of the arrangements made. The Colonial Development and Welfare 
Vote should make this possible. 


CHAPTER V. 
AFRICAN PERSONNEL. 
Need for rapid increase in numbers of Trained Personnel, 


107. To make rapid economic development or a large extension of social 
services in Africa possible there must be many more trained Africans than 
there are at present. This is of primary importance. There is urgent need 
for more and better trained nurses, midwives, health visitors, and, above all, 
women teachers. Every expanding educational and social service demands 
more and more staff and, untess from the beginning plans are made to produce 
trained workers in increasing numbers, the spread of education and of social 
services must halt or must adopt a lower standard of efficiency. 

No object of expenditure in the whole field of education is more vital or 
urgent than to meet this need and this fact must have a very marked effect 
upon the whole system of what for convenience we may call “ post-primary ” 

jucation.* 


108. It follows that those responsible for training subordinate staff, and 
Particularly those responsible for training teachers, are in key positions. ‘They 
should therefore be persons really suited by character and qualifications for 
the work. 


109. Many different types of trained worker are required, but we may 
distinguish between two main grades—those who start their vocational 
education after no more than a simple primary education, and those who start 
it higher up the scale, 





* The term “ post-primary ” is one which lacks exactitude. We use it here broadly 
to cover any education given to girls between the ages of 12 and 17 who have already 
hhad some four years of education, 
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A. SUBORDINATE PERSONNEL, 

i ining institutions for women now exist in Africa, 
they mosty Sty carve acs te Wn avo bal fren four to six years of general 
education and then give them a two or three years’ training course,* a great 
deal of which is concerned with general education. 

Eom ined workers are to participate in “ community education” 
thats talang pel naturally be His paer eee i ‘them from the 
iti are to educate. The training should be given in suitable 
surroundings iad shogidiont hare (on ssorhsof au 7 intitntioal ” character 
A considerable part of their training might be common to teachers and health 
‘workers, so that each would learn something of the other's outlook. Training 
institutions will in most cases have to ide. boarding facilities, since the 
girls will generally have to live away from home, but this accommodation 
need not be of an elaborate type. Indeed the simpler it is the more likely 
it will ‘be to resemble the conditions of the communities among whom: the 
girls will have to live. > 
High Wastage inevitable. 
112. Most. women. will remain in their profession only for a short time. At 
they usual; within a few years and, though we have receiv 
Tome evidence that there is a tendency for their professional life to lengthen, 
Governments and Missions must reconcile themselyes to a high wastage rate 
for many years to come. It may well be that the professional life of the 
teacher or health worker will only be some four to six years, so that, if the 
training given is to last two or three years, there must be in training at any 
‘one time something like half the number of women actually in employment. 
‘As we hope that the number of women in employment will be very greatly 
increased, the number in training will have to be large and the cost of training 
will be great. i, 

113. There may be a tendency to regard the length of training as out of 
proportion to the service rendered. That would not be our view, since we 
should press for training courses following as adequate.a general education as it 
is possible to give, so that, even though the women marry and cease to exercise 
their profession, the general education which will have occupied a part 
of their training course will still be of value. They will remain educated 
members of the community and as such exercise a salutory influence upon it. 
‘After a few years they may be able to resume work, at any rate on a part-time 
basis. 


their interest alive during the early years of marriage, Education 

and fisakh Depertmeats should keep in touch with their former teachers and 

health workers, possibly by means of special guilds, whose members would 

receive a periodical or magazine and occasional visits from members of the 

its... The existence of a journal such as the teachers’ journal issued 

i fa and one or two other Dependencies is a most valuable method of 
keeping interest alive. 

Measures to. make Professional Life attractive to Women. 

‘and Missions: should attempt to’ make- their services 

atinetive to African women, Care should be taken to se that gils have proper 

living accommodation both during training and during their professional life. 

It is not to be expected that parents will allow their daughters to take up a 

profession unless they are satisfied on this head. While teachers. in training 


At Achimota there is a four-year course of which the first two years are concerned with 
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will normally be resident at a training college, this is not always so with girls 
Doing trained as midwives and nurses. Hostels for them under the tare Of a 
competent and sympathetic Sister-tutor are indispensable unless they can 
live at home. Assistance and supervision are essential during their early pro- 
fessional career. 


116. The position of unmarried women of middle age in an African community 
is often difficult and, if a woman remains in her profession, some arrangement 
should be made to enable her to provide for her later years. A pension should 
be paid, or at least a gratuity after so many years of service. In some places a 
system has been adopted by which a portion of pay is deferred. It is accumulated 
each year with interest and is payable on retirement. This compulsory saving 
for “ dowry ” or retirement bonus has proved popular and useful. 


117. Shauld a professional woman marry a teacher or a health worker, she 
should be given every encouragement to take as full a share as possible in 
community. work, probably helping her husband, She should be separatel 

id for any work slie does, a fact which, we fear, is sometimes overlooked. 
Where the wife is not trained) but is the Kied of person whe likely to do good 
work in the community, she ‘should be given some training. Courses such as 
those given at the Jeanes schools seem to us to be extremely valuable. 


Employment of Illiterate Women. 


118. In some cases married women who have not before marriage held a 
Government post can be most useful. There are very often families in which a 
particular occupation is hereditary, for instance, midwifery or some traditional 
craft such as pottery. It would, we suggest, be wise to build on this traditional 
foundation and to train and to work through those who have such hereditary 
occupations. This has been done most successfully in the Netherlands East 
Indies and elsewhere and indeed in a good many parts of Africa itself. Useful 
work can be done often by quite illiterate women if they are given some training. 
Naturally their scope will be more limited than that of women with more 
general education. But in the present stage of development, with the difficulty 
of finding, training, and financing a sufficient number of literate women to 
meet the needs of a rapidly developing system, the employ it of skilful 
though illiterate women might help to solve the problem. They might well 
prove to be in closer touch with the people’s customs and needs than the literate 
women, Training and refresher courses would have to be developed for them. 


119, Refresher courses for all grades of African teachers and health workers 
should form a regular feature of education programmes of both Governments 
and Missions. ‘They are necessary not only for those married women returning 
to professional work after an absence of some years, but also for those whose 
service has been unbroken but who, without such a course, would tend to 
become stale.* 


120, We have not made any comments on the salaries of women teachers and 
health workers, since we have not the material to enable us to do so, In some 
Dependencies at any rate, they are pitiably low, It is not to be expected that 
women will be attracted to the service unless an adequate salary is offered. 


rar. We hope that whether Governments or Missions are primarily responsible 
for the running of training institutions they will co-operate with one another. 
But one fact mist be emphasised. So long as the demand for trained personnel 





* Incidentally, when men teachers go on refresher courses they should, wherever ‘possible, 
bbe accompanied by their wives, even if it means that the wife must bring her baby, 
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exceeds the supply, it is inevitable that where the Missions run the training 

ool the wil want to ep their best pupils for their own use If Government 
subsidises a Missi ‘raining College instead of maintaining its own institu- 
tion there should be an understanding with the College that its task includes 
the preparation of students for work under the Education and Health Depart- 
ments as well as for mission work. 


x22. Departments of Education and Health also should co-operate in the 
training of personnel from the point of view of supply and demand. The provision 
of training facilities for girls at Government hospitals should be related to the 
increasing number of girls who are likely to attain the requisite educational 
standard, 


B. HIGHER AFRICAN PERSONNEL. 


123. We have been concerned so far primarily with the type of professional 
woman who will begin her vocational training after only a primary education. 
It remains to deal with the small but important class who will have a broader 
foundation of general education. For convenience we propose to include in 
this section such reinarks as we have to make on secondary and post-secondary 
educational facilities generally. While we do not want to suggest that all such 
facilities should be vocational, in point of fact most girls taking advantage of 
them are likely to have a vocation in Government service in view and our 
remarks on the subject will therefore not be out of place in this context. 


124. As will be seen from Chapter II, there are few facilities for secondary 
general education of girls in West Africa at present ; there are still fewer in 
East Africa. This arises partly from the small demand that there has been 
in the past and partly from the fact that it must necessarily be an expensive 
matter to meet that id. It is, however, so important to train up African. 
women to positions of leadership that we feel that Governments and Missions 
should do their best to expand the facilities even if in so doing they are ap- 
parently somewhat ahead of the demand and even if the cost is great. Several 
schools giving secondary education in Africa are co-educational ; co-education 
has in most parts of Africa the great advantage of economy. 


125. Beyond the secondary stage there is not the same problem, for if proper 
secondary facilities are pede it will be possible for girls to proceed to 
Makerere and to higher educational institutions in West Africa, It is also 
possible for them to come to this country. No girls have yet reached this stage 
of education in East Africa and few in West Africa. We hope that the fullest 
possible assistance will be given to those who are fitted for it to obtain higher 
‘education, and every encouragement should be given to girls who wish to receive 
a more liberal education for its own sake to qualify for higher posts in 
medical, educational and other branches of social service. 


126. On the vocational side, we have already referred to the four-year 
course for teachers provided by Achimota which produces a more highly 
educated and trained type of girl than the majority about whom we have been 
speaking in the previous part of this Chapter. ‘This is the most advanced type 
of training at t undertaken at all regularly by girls in Africa. Beyond 
this they could take the vocational courses provided at Makerere and in West 
Africa. 


127. Girls from West Africa who seek more advanced vocational training, 
starting that is after a secondary general education, tend to come to England 
for it. Some of them are now to be found in the teaching profession. There 
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is at least one practising woman barrister and one highly-trained woman health 
worker. Here and there are to be found others who make use of education 
acquired in England for various types of occupation in their own country. 
These women form the vanguard of African womanhood of the future. 


128. Because, for the present, the number of girls able to go on to secondary 
education will be small, and the cost disproportionately high, it is essential 
that no girl who is ready to proceed to secondary education, and capable of 
profiting from it, should be deterred by inability to pay. For this purpose it is 
desirable that as an integral part of the system there should be a liberal 
provision of bursaries. 


129. For all professional workers, and especially for those less well qualified, 
some form of continued education, both general and professional, is necessary. 
This would not only keep the services vigorous and up to date but would enable 
their more capable members to get the education necessary for posts of greater 
responsibility. 
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